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Now, by a sort of Senatorial courtesy, no god 
could decently break another's promise, and Venus 
indignantly complains to Saturn, who promises to 
help her. 

The combat takes place on Tuesday, Mars' own 
day, and Arcite is victorious. Venus cries with 
vexation ; but Saturn bids her be quiet and watch 
what happens. Now there were three hours in 
Tuesday in which Saturn could act : the sixth, 
the thirteenth and the twentieth. The sixth was 
too early : it came at noon, when the combat was not 
yet decided ; the thirteenth began at sunset. So 
Chaucer carefully notes the time : just before sun- 
set — " er the sonne unto the reste wente" — Pala- 
mon is overcome and bound, Theseus stops the 
combat and proclaims Arcite victor, who rides 
triumphantly round the lists. The sun has set, 
and Saturn's hour has come. He sends a flash of 
fire from the earth, frightening Arcite' s horse, 
who throws his rider, injuring him fatally. 

COMPLEYNT OF MAES. 

The curious astrological proem to this piece 
presents one difficulty. Venus and Mars have 
met by appointment in Taurus, her domns propria 
nocturne/,, but a place of danger to Mars (1. 58). 
On April 12, the Sun enters Taurus, and Venus 
flees into Gemini, Mercury's domus propria diurna, 
hence called "Cylenius tour." There, we are 
told— 

" Cylenius, riding in his chevauche, 
Fro Venus valance mighte his paleys see." 

What is "Venus valance," which is in all the 
MSB.? As Mercury is never more than about a 
sign distant from the Sun, Prof. Skeat infers that 
he was in Aries. But in no way can Aries be 
called Venus' valance (=vaillance, power, or 
place of power) as Aries is her domus peregrina, 
so he hesitatingly suggests a possible corruption 
from faillance. I suggest a mere change in punc- 
tuation, so as to read, 

"Cylenius, riding in his chevauche 
Fro Venus valance, raighte his paleys see." 

This expanded would be : " Mercury, coming in 
his swift course from Pisces, the ' exaltation ' and 
place of power of Venus, enters Aries, whence he 
can see his own palace in Gemini, where Venus is. ' ' 
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SOLOMON GESSNER AND ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Bertha Reed: The Influence of Solomon 1 Gessner 
upon English Literature. Reprinted from Ger- 
man American Annals, Vol. in, Philadelphia, 
1905. 

The author of this monograph begins the Intro- 
duction with a rather sophomoric statement. She 
says (p. 3), "Every true poet shows in his writ- 
ings a love for child-life, animal life and inanimate 
nature, and a sympathy for creatures weaker than 
himself . . . There is no better clue to the great- 
ness of any poet than his manner of writing about 
children, his sympathy with inanimate nature and 
his fondness for animal life." Such a thesis as 
this will be very hard to prove and it is unfor- 
tunate that a work which has many good qualities 
should lay down this very questionable proposition 
at the outset. 

The book is divided as follows : Introduction ; 
Chapter I, English Criticism upon Gessner ; Chap- 
ter II, Gessner and William Cowper ; Chapter III, 
Gessner and Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; Chapter 

IV, Gessner and William Wordsworth ; Chapter 

V, Gessner and Lord Byron ; finally Chapter VI, 
Conclusion. 

The subject is one of great interest, so great in 
fact that the consideration of Gessner' s effect upon 
his contemporaries is far more interesting than the 
study of the poet's owu writings. His influence 
and popularity were very widespread. His works 
were translated into many of the European lan- 
guages 8 and they enjoyed a success which at 
the present time seems entirely inconsistent with 
their merits. 

Unquestionably, apart from Germany, Gess- 
ner' s vogue in England was the greatest. Here 
he seemed to fit into the peculiar religious, social, 
and literary conditions in an extraordinary way. 
His relations with English life went beyond the 
limits of literature, although the present work 

'The author sometimes uses the English spelling of 
Gessner's first name and sometimes the German. 

8 F. Baldensperger, Gesmer en France : Bwue d'histoire 
lit. de la France, 10, pp. 437-56. 

O. Kyrre-Olsen, S. Gestmers Shifter i Danmark ogNorge, 
Bergen. 

Eilma Barelius, Gessna-s Etnfluss auf die sehwedische 
Litteratur: Soenska Litleratnrsallskapets Tidsbift 22, s. 1-16. 
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passes over lightly this non-literary part of Gess- 
ner's career. He contributed to the spirit which 
John Wesley promoted. His works early became 
the kind of reading which was suitable for Sun- 
day afternoons ; they smacked of the new order 
of religious culture and were appropriated by those 
who demanded something that was removed from 
the profane literature of the day — by those who 
wanted a " good book." This line of inquiry on 
the part of a student of the influence of Gessner 
upon English Literature would be the most profit- 
able. Gessner' s great success was not due solely 
to his literary or poetic achievements, but to the 
fact that his subjects were of a character which 
appealed to a sort of middle class religious feeling 
and to the fact that their treatment coincided with 
the sentimentalism of the period. 

The first translation of Der Tod Abels appeared 
in England in 1761. There were altogether six 
English versions. The Eclectic Review (Reed, 
p. 4), 1810 says : "The Death of Abel during the 
last half century has rivalled the Pilgrim's Progress 
and Robinson Crusoe in popularity." The author 
of this present study gives three reasons for its 
great success. First, its religious character ; sec- 
ond, the style in which it is written, 'a style 
which resembles Hervey's Meditations and Os- 
sian ; ' third, its pastoral character. Instead of 
placing the scene of this pastoral story in a pro- 
fane Arcadia, Gessner sought the spiritual author- 
ity of the Bible and fixed his work in a patriar- 
chal Utopia. 

The Idylls were scarcely less popular. They 
are found scattered through many of the literary 
magazines of the day. The author of this mono- 
graph makes the bold statement (p. 7) : "From 
the time Gessner was first translated into English, 
German literature had a permanent foothold in 
England." It is remarkable that a man of rela- 
tively small literary moment should have aroused 
such widespread interest, but Miss Reed ascribes 
here too great importance to the Swiss poet. 

In spite of Gessner' s great success in England, 
he was very unfortunate in his translators. The 
Death of Abel was rendered into English in 1761 
by Mrs. Collyer. This same translator attempted 
also Klopstock's Messias. This, however, re- 
mained unfinished. In the Death of Abel Mrs. 
Collyer not infrequently introduces -additional 
matter and at other times omits parts of her 



original. Her language is very stilted and un- 
natural. Miss Reed says (p. 114), "This trans- 
lation no doubt injured Gessner's fame in England 
and gave him a lower place than that which he 
should have held." If this is the case, the great 
vogue which he enjoyed must have been due to 
the portions of his works which were printed in 
the periodicals. No one can maintain that Gess- 
ner' s fame in England was in any sense less than 
he deserved. 

The first complete translation of Gessner's 
works appeared in 1802. It was by an unknown 
writer and was illustrated by Thomas Stothard. 
This version is also an inferior one. In 1805, 
Frederic Sboberl published Gessner's complete 
works in a translation which was faithful and at 
the same time dignified. In 1809, his Idylls 
were rendered into English verse by George 
Baker. There had been prose versions made 
before, but this was the first metrical translation. 
In 1853, a new translation of the Death of Abel 
was made by Julius De Benhani Jacoby. The 
other translators of Gessner were W. Hooper, who 
published the Idylls in 1776, and W. C. Oulton, 
who translated the Death of Abel in 1811. In 
addition to these there are a number of anonymous 
renderings of no great merit. In 1814, the Death 
of Abel was published in a volume by a "lady." 
This was a nom de plume which was supposed to 
conceal Mrs. Collyer, but the lady turned out 
to be W. H. Hall. 

In discussing the influence of Gessner, the 
author treats very lightly one item which deserves 
closer attention. She says (p. 9): "The great 
work of revealing the simplicity and truth of rural 
life and feeling remained for James Thomson. In 
this he did splendid service. His influence was 
felt on the continent as well as in England. It is 
natural that Gessner, a man of kindred thought 
and taste, should admire him." " Splendid ser- 
vice" is a rather perfunctory designation. Un- 
questionably Gessner did admire the English poet 
and it is an undoubted fact that his attitude 
toward descriptive poetry was determined to a 
considerable extent by Thomson. 3 

s Cf. Gjerset, Der Einjluss v. J. Thomson's JahreszeUen 
auf d. dutch. Litt. d. 18. Jh., Heidelberg Dissertation. 
Also O. Hitter, Gessner u. Thomson : Arehiv. filr d. Stotdiwn 
d. neueren, Spraehen, ni, p. 170. 
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Throughout the work, Miss Keed attributes 
directly to the Swiss poet many things that must 
have been derived from England. Thomson edu- 
cated and developed a taste in the English public 
for a certain style of writing. Gessner, therefore, 
having been trained so to speak in the same school, 
finds an audience ready to hand when he comes to 
England. 

But it is a dangerous tbing to ascxibe too great 
a degree of originality to any of the writers who 
cultivated rural poetry, or who showed an interest 
in primitive and pastoral scenes. Unquestionably 
Thomson marked an epoch in the literary treat- 
ment of nature, but we find surprising suggestions 
in unexpected places. A case in point is that 
other Swiss writer, B6at Louis Muralt, who 
showed a very keen appreciation of natural 
scenes and a very ardent championslup of the 
purity and simplicity of the lives of the Swiss 
peasants. 4 The author makes no reference to 
Muralt nor does she refer to Haller, whose per- 
sonal and literary relations with Gessner were 
very close. 

Haller had spent the years from 1723-27 in 
Tubingen, Leyden, and in travelling in North 
Germany, England and France. When he re- 
turned to Switzerland the commotion caused by 
Muralt' s letters had not subsided. The same 
ground had been gone over by the young scientist 
as is described in these letters and it may be sup- 
posed that they were read eagerly by him. But 
the essay "Sur les Voyages," was the part of the 
published book which affected him most deeply. 6 
In this are to be found the germs of many of the 
ideas contained in Die Alpen. Soon after Hal- 
ler' s return to Switzerland he undertook the jour- 
ney into the Alps with Gessner upon which the 
material was gathered for the poem. On his way 

* Muralt, Lettras sur les Anglais et les Franeais et sur les 
voyages. 

6 The similarity between Haller's style and Muralt' 8 is 
shown by the following quotation from the criticism by 
Gottsched of Haller's Versneh Schweuerischer Gedickte, 
which appeared anonymously in 1732 at Berne: "Der 
ungenannte Verfasser solle dem Vernehmen nach der 
beruhmte Herr Muralt sein, welcher vor etlichen Jahren 
die mit so vieleni Beifall anfgenoramene Lettres sur les 
A. et Fr. geschrieben hat." JVeue Zeitungen v.Gdehrten 
des Jahrs MDCC, xxxn. Erster Theil, No. xc, Leipzig, 
d. 10. Nov. 



he stopped to see the aged Muralt, but failed to 
gain an interview. 

The chapter, "English criticism upon Gess- 
ner," is little more than a series of quotations 
from some of the principal magazines of the 
period. These periodicals have been exploited by 
the author, and much that is interesting has been 
brought together. The language itself that is 
used by the critics is so expressive and charac- 
teristic that several extracts are quite in order in 
this review. 

We find such expressions, for example, as the 
following, from a work entitled "Thoughts upon 
some Pieces lately published particularly on the 
Death of Abel and the Messiah" (Reed, p. 16) : 
"the Death of Abel and the Messiah may be read 
alternately before and after communion." Again, 
from the same book, "the Death of Abel is the 
most finished human copy of primeval nature any- 
where extant ... It traces and often gains upon 
Milton in his very brightest tracts ; and moves on, 
unclouded by any of the spots in that most glorious 
luminary." 

On pages 28 and following there is a long criti- 
cism of the pastorals taken from the Literai-y Mag- 
azine and British Review for 1789, in which the 
following passage occurs : ' ' His language is that 
of the Graces, and the chastest ears might listen 
to the love which he has created. If he has some- 
times the humor of Sterne and Fontaine, it is 
without their licentiousness." 

Again on page 21, we note the following con- 
tradictory statements. First, from the Annual 
Review and History of Literature for 1802 : " In 
his pastorals, the rough simplicity of the Swiss 
peasant, the awful sublimity of the Helvetian 
scenery, are not to be found. His landscapes are 
Sicilian, and his manners are those which have 
been appropriated to the Golden Age." And 
again, from a volume "Solomon Gessner, the 
Swiss Theocritus " : "Gessner was what the poet 

of Switzerland should be — a pastoral poet 

Gessner was one of the few who represented the 
mountain feeling. He was called accordingly, in 
the taste of the time, the Swiss Theocritua" 

The critic in the Monthly Review for 1776 
(Reed, p. 24), says, in speaking of the New 
Idylls by Gessner, translated by W. Hooper: 
"Perhaps there is no object in poetical criticism 
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that requires a more consummate judgment than 
to work with certainty the dividing line between 
what is simple and what is silly. The innumer- 
able errors of this kind, that we have met with 
confirm the truth of the observation ; and it has 
recurred to us ODce or twice on the view of the 
publication before us." The following is from 
the criticism in the Monthly Review for 1762 
(Reed, p. 23): "None of these rural essays af- 
forded us more pleasure than that entitled Lycos, 

or the Invention of Gardens The invention 

of gardens, a subject which we do not remember 
to have seen treated before is accounted for very 
naturally ; and the images of pastoral love and 
innocence are happily conceived. " The title of 
this idyll again suggests Thomson, who was the 
chief factor in reforming the German taste in 
gardening. 6 

On page 28 is the following extract from the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1778, containing an 
account of a visit of W. Coxe, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, upon Gessner : "They (that 
is the Idylls) abound with those nice touches 
of exquisite sensibility, which discover a mind 
warmed with the finest sentiments ; and love is 
represented in the chastest colouring of innocence, 
virtue and benevolence ... in short, every moral 
duty is exhibited and inculcated in the most pleas- 
ing and affecting manner. He has for some time 
renounced poetry, in order to take up the pencil ; 
and painting is at present his favorite amusement. ' ' 

The British Critic for 1802 contains the fol- 
lowing unfavorable comment (Reed, page 33): 
"For our parts, we have no scruple in avowing, 
that his works with us stand in no very high esti- 
mation. With the exception of the Death of Abel 
they inculcate no maxims of moral virtue, no pre- 
cepts of political sagacity, no rules for the conduct 
of life which entitle them to particular recom- 
mendation from the guardians or directors of 
public taste. The Idylls are fantastical, effemi- 
nate and absurd." The Eclectic Review for 1810 
(Reed, p. 35), says : "As a writer of pastorals, 
Gessner has obtained and justly obtained a high 

• The following is the title of a work very characteristic 
of the second half of the eighteenth century : The Rite and 
Progress of the "present Taste in Planting Parks, Pleasure 
Grounds, Gardens, etc., from Henry the Eighth to King 
George the Third. In a poetical Epistle. 



reputation. In this sheep-walk of poetry, he car- 
ries his crook more gracefully and turns his reed 
more sweetly than any modern Arcadian swain. 
He is preeminent for easy simplicity of style, lively 
description, delicate sentiment, and a certain ele- 
gant morality, half pagan and sometimes almost 
christian." In the Historical Survey of German 
Poetry, by Wm. Taylor of Norwich, 1828, is the 
following (Reed, p. 46): "His shepherds are 
those of the golden age, when a boyish frankness 
and good nature overspread a contented world ; 
his shepherdesses have the filial piety and easy 
affection which preceded the precautions of mis- 
trust and ambition ; but there is everywhere a 
sheepishness of modesty and a monotony of inno- 
cence which does not vary the moral landscape." 

It is interesting to note that Gessner' s success in 
France was also very considerable. He was trans- 
lated in a much more satisfactory way than had 
been the case in England. His Idylls were pub- 
lished both in England and France in connection 
with the works of Diderot and Chateaubriand. 
The classification of the Swiss poet with these men 
is in itself very significant, and probably increased 
his popularity.' 

Miss Reed finds that the fact that Gessner 
wrote in prose was of far-reaching consequence. 
She says, page 51 : "It was the impetus for a 
breaking away from the established forms of 
verse, the influence of which is not yet ended." 
She connects in this freedom of expression, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Cowper with Gessner. 

Apart from the question of expression the 
character of subjects chosen for poetic treatment 
was also changed by the Swiss poet. The follow- 
ing statements seem very questionable (page 52) : 
"Not only in the form of his expression is 
Gessner' s influence felt, but in the choice of his 
subjects. The return to nature was brought about 
chiefly by Rousseau in the French, Thomson in 

T Chouquet, in bis Histoire de la Musique, p. 384, men- 
tions an opera in three acts, entitled Abel, by Hoffman and 
R. Kreutzer, which was produced 23 March, 1810. The 
author says : " Lc poime de Gessner avait inspire' i. 1'abbS 
Aubert un dranie en trois actes, et en vers, represents tn 
1765. LegouvS reprit ce sujet de la Mori cVAbel en 1792, 
et le traita fort habilement. Hoffman crut trouver dans 
cette trage'die, qui avait obtenu beaucoup de succes, la 
mati&re d'un opera: son livret parut ennuyeux, et il 
Test en effet." 
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the English and Gessner 8 in German litera- 
ture." (Page 57) : "If Rousseau had his way, 
he would upset the world and all its institutions ; 
Gessner and Cowper are alike in that they wish 
only to leave the world. ' ' Page 60 : " Both Cowper 
and Wordsworth looked to the Revolution to right 
things, but both saw the inefficacy of that means, 
and turned to nature. Gessner anticipated these 
poets in believing that the world would be made 
right, if men would live right, with love for 
nature, with pity for the weak and with con- 
sideration for their fellowmen." Again, on page 
60, "every great poet after Cowper pays his 
tribute of respect in one or more of his works to 
the happiness of home life, but before Cowper, no 
poet gives the home so important a place in his 
works as Gessner." 

In the third chapter, Miss Reed shows that a 
parallel exists between The Picture ; or The Lover's 
Resolution by Coleridge, and Der feste Vorsaz by 
Gessner. It is known further that Coleridge trans- 
lated Der erste Schiffer, at least the first part of it, 
although neither the manuscript nor printed copy 
of it can be found. Furthermore, Miss Reed says 
(p. 70) : "Coleridge's The Wanderings of Cain, 
The Ancient Mariner and Christabel all bear 
marks of Gessner' s influence, particularly of The 
Death of Abel." 

On page 110, Miss Reed says: "We have 
shown that Gessner was the first poet who gave 
child-life anything like its true place in litera- 
ture, so that in this particular, all of our great 
English writers who have helped to make our 
modern English literature, are his followers." 

It must be said that it has not been clearly 
proved that Gessner was the first to give to 
child-life its real position in liter afrire, and in 
any case, it may be doubted whether the Eng- 
lish poets to whom reference is made were 
directly affected by him in their choice of this 
class of themes. It is more likely that the 
interest in child-life as a subject for literary 
treatment was not due to any one man or group 
of men, but to the gradual awakening of interest 
in this and kindred subjects. It is in reality 

8 Hirzel says (ABrecht v. Hollers Oedichte, Frauenfeld, 
1882), page Ixxi, " Haller war der erste, der dieser knl- 
turfeindlichen Stimmung auf dem Boden der deutschen 
Dichtkunst Ausdruck gegeben bat, er hat sie verstarkt a. 
vertieft u. durch die G-ewalt seines Wortes zuerst in 
weitern Umlaut gebracht." 



one of the pleasanter outcroppings of the senti- 
mental tendency which characterized a large 
part of the last quarter of the 18th century. 
We find in Goethe's Werther a very eharming 
interest in child-life, but it would be too much 
to say that Goethe was affected by Gessner. 

Onpage 110 the following statement is found : 
" We have shown that the widespread popu- 
larity of The Death of Abel had much to do 
with introducing into our literature that ele- 
ment of Remorse which became an important 
theme with Byron, Coleridge, and Wordsworth." 
This may be true ; but we should like a clearer 
demonstration. It is not impossible that The 
Death of Abel made a strong impression upon 
the minds of the three poets. The story of 
Cain was an effective one as recounted by Gess- 
ner and it had a certain originality, but the 
idea of Remorse must have been larger and 
more general in its nature. 

The following statements demand considera- 
tion (p. 112) : " We have spoken of the influ- 
ence which Gessner exerted upon Cowper, Co- 
leridge, and Wordsworth in their poems of home 
life and home love. The love of which our Swiss 
poet sings is a pure love, and enduring love, 
the same kind of love to which Tennyson re- 
fers . . . . " And again further on (p. 113), 
" If it was considered strange that Tennyson 
should assign to woman so high a place, how 
much stranger was it that Gessner writing 
earlier even than Byron, shoxdd have conceived 
such a high ideal of woman! We cannot but 
believe that Gessner's influence in this regard 
was felt by Temryson as well as by Cowper, Co- 
leridge, and Wordsworth." 

This is going very far to prove a point, which 
is not a subject of proof and is not worth prov- 
ing if it were. It is a matter of individual 
temperament, rather than a question of literary 
tradition. It would be inconsistent with the 
character of the four English poets just men- 
tioned for them to attempt a flippant or sen- 
sual attitude towards the sex, and to speak of 
their being subject to the influence of a foreign 
poet in this particular is quite superfluous. One 
might as well attempt to connect Byron's lit- 
erary immorality with Ovid or Lucretius as to 
follow the course of reasoning suggested here. 
In this work of Miss Reed's the material is of 
excellent quality, but the author has allowed 
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herself to be swamped by it. Especially is the 
chapter " The English criticism upon Gessner " 
ill-digested, and its arrangement illogical. 

A further criticism that could be made of the 
book is that the author has not divided with 
sufficient clearness her study of the Idylls and 
her study of the influence of Der Tod Abels. 
Apart from the question of arrangement, how- 
ever, some of the features of Gessner's literary 
style and character are exaggerated into influ- 
ences of too great importance. It should be re- 
membered that Gessner bimself was a creature 
of his own age, and not a man of sufficient 
strength or individuality to have created all the 
tendencies which Miss Eeed ascribes to him. 
In conclusion, the author says (p. 118) : " That 
love of inanimate nature, love for child-life, 
reverence for the home, and love for animal life, 
which are breathed in everything which he 
wrote, have since permeated the life and thought 
of the people, and become a sacred and enduring 
inheritance in our English literature." 

This statement is entirely misleading. 

The book is not free from misprints: p. 9, 
das for dasz ; p. 11, omission of quotation marks ; 
p. 26, Spencer for Spenser; p. 35, heart-render- 
ing for heart-rending; p. 37, Scalinger for Scali- 
ger; p. 49, edition for addition; p. 57, reise; 
p. 59, ists; p. 71, fiinger-speed; p. 93, and for 
und; the artist Fueszli's name is spelt once 
Fuseli and once Fuslin. 
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A NEW STAGE VERSION OF GOETHE'S 
Faust. 

Ooethes Faust. Erster — Zweiter Teil. Piir 
die Biihne eingerichtet von Dr. Geoeg Wit- 
kowski, Professor an der TJhiversitat Leip- 
zig. Mit einer Einleitung. Vollstandiges 
Eegie- und Soufflierbuch. Eeclams Univer- 
salhibliothek, Nr. 4811 u. 4812. 40 Pfennig. 

German philological research has again dem- 
onstrated its practical trend by bringing forward 
an excellent stage version of that greatest, and 



from a technical point of view, most unman- 
ageable of all German dramas, Goethe's Faust. 
Goethe himself, with one of the best theatres 
and one of the best-drilled troupes in Europe 
under his direction, strove in vain a century 
ago to cope with the problem of staging the 
first part of his masterpiece, and not more than 
four decades have elapsed since Otto Devrient 
brought out a practicable, although somewhat 
clumsy adaptation of both parts. With the ad- 
vance of stage technique and the development 
of new means for the production of scenic 
effects, various revisions have appeared, the 
ideal generally being to present the play, in 
accordance with Wagnerian principles, in its 
entirety. There are good authorities in Ger- 
many at the present time who regard this ideal 
as the goal toward which the theatre must 
strive; but the present revision has grown out 
of entirely different considerations, viz., that, 
although it is now quite possible, from a tech- 
nical point of view, to present the entire play 
without alteration, at least four evenings would 
be required, — as in Wilbrandf s arrangement, — 
which in itself would tend greatly to obscure 
the unity of the whole, and that, furthermore, 
the main thread of the action, especially in the 
Second Part, would be utterly lost in a maze 
of detail, of allegorical, mythological, philo- 
sophical and even political allusion, which pre- 
sents ugly problems enough for the student 
armed with all the commentaries, and would be 
utterly unintelligible to the auditor who only 
hears the lines spoken from the stage. 

Goethe himself doubtless intended the presen- 
tation of the Second Part to be enhanced by an 
operatic profusion of scenic splendor. He ex- 
pressed himself to the effect that the masses 
would find enough in the imagery to entertain 
them, while the "deeper meaning" would not 
remain concealed to "the initiated." But our 
modern public is no longer content merely to 
gape and wonder, and demands that modern 
dramatic art make use of its miracles of scene- 
manipulation, not to conceal, but to reveal, the 
poet's meaning. The new revision of Faust 
was undertaken in full recognition of this fact, 
and its purpose is to present the play in such 
a form that the unity of the action, which has so 
often been attacked, shall be clearly apparent. 



